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CHILDREN AND ADULTS IN PROPAGANDA DIFFUSION 


sense of loss of control of the self, the fear 
that without inflexible rules one would be 
at the mercy of pressing wicked impulses. 
Freud postulated the operation of projection 
as the defense mechanism in paranoia, and 
specifically projection of unacceptable femi- 
nine impulses (tendencies to latent homo- 
sexuality). Accompanying this process is 
the fear and hatred of others who now seem 
to embody these (projected) ego-alien char- 
acteristics. Others, especially these who 
awaken passive homosexual feelings and 
fantasies, are felt to be threats, as indeed 
they are to the latent homosexual male who 
is struggling the repress these aspects of 
himself. 

Authoritarianism emerges as a pervasive 
condition involving strong minority group 
prejudices, rigidity, narrowmindedness, anti- 
intellectualism, political reaction, and defer- 
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ence to authority.t As revealed in the 
present study, the authoritarians’ adulation of 
rugged, strong-willed, inflexible supermas- 
culinity and their accompanying contempt 
for men who fall short of a virile ideal 
offers support for the thesis that a paranoid- 
like sexual conflict may be fundamental in 
authoritarianism. 


4See, for example, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, “In- 
tolerance of Ambiguity,” Journal of Personality, 18 
(1949), pp. 108-143; A. H. Maslow, “The Authori- 
tarian Character Structure,” Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 18 (1943), pp. 401-411; M. Rokeach, 
“ ‘Narrow-Mindedness’ and Personality,” Journal 
of Personality, 20 (1951), pp. 234-251; R. Meresko, 
M. Rubin, F. C. Shontz, and W. R. Morrow, 
“Rigidity of Attitudes Regarding Personal Habits 
and Its Ideological Correlates,” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, 49 (1954), pp. 
89-93, 


THE COMPARATIVE ROLE OF CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
IN PROPAGANDA DIFFUSION 


Otto N. LARSEN AND MELVIN L. DEFLEUR 


University of Washington 


HEN a propagandist sets out to per- 
\\) suade people to adopt his con- 

clusions, he faces the following ele- 
mentary proposition: contact precedes but 
does not guarantee communication. That is, 
before there is a transfer of meaning, or 
before comprehension and acceptance of a 
set of symbols can take place, the symbols 
must come to the attention of the audience 
in question. In these days of competing 
global propaganda efforts, even contact is 
not always readily achieved. The propa- 
gandist often has the task of transmitting a 
vital message to a mass population outside 
the normal channels of mass communication. 
The free flow of ideas may be restricted 
through the rigid control of publication 
facilities, the jamming of foreign radio broad- 
casts, the use of closed circuit broadcast 
systems, or the lack of mass media facili- 
ties in many underdeveloped parts of the 
world. Confronted with such a disposition 
of normal channels, the propagandist may 
turn to the mass diffusion of a message 


through the use of airborne leaflets.1 The 


present paper reports an_ investigation 
of the process of persuasion via this 
medium.? While leaflet transmission is 
unique in many _ respects, the leaflet 
operator confronts the same basic prob- 
lems and has available the same _ basic 
principles in achieving effective communi- 
cation as do all communicators. The scope 
of the general problem is characterized by 


1The use of leaflets during wartime has been 
widely publicized. See, for example, Martin F. Herz, 
“Some Psychological Lessons from Leaflet Propa- 
ganda in World War II,” Public Opinion Quarterly 
(Fall, 1949), pp. 471-486. 

2This research was supported, in part, by 
the United States Air Force under contract AF 
33(038)—27522 monitored by the Human Resources 
Research Institute, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala- 
bama. For other reports from this contract, see 
Stuart C. Dodd, “Testing Message Diffusion from 
Person to Person,” Public Opinion Quarterly 
(Spring, 1952), pp. 247-262; and Stuart C. Dodd, 
“Testing Message Diffusion in Controlled Experi- 
ments,”? American Sociological Review, 18 (August, 
1953), pp. 410-416. 
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the query, how can we gain attention with, 
stimulate comprehension of, and _ insure 
compliance to a given message? 

In achieving contact with as many persons 
as possible in a target population, the prop- 
agandist must rely on considerable social 
interaction. That is, he cannot expect that 
everyone, or even a majority of persons, will 
come in direct contact with the message, as 
when they pick up a leaflet or directly hear 
a radio program. In fact, the message may 
have greater impact and influence if it is 
widely spread through interpersonal chan- 
nels. The purpose of this report is to examine 
the general character of these interpersonal 
channels with particular reference to the 
comparative role of children and adults in 
the learning of a leaflet message and their 
compliance with its content. 


SOURCE OF THE DATA 


In its studies of various factors in mes- 
sage diffusion, Project Revere, an Air Force 
research program at the Washington Public 
Opinion Laboratory, dropped from aircraft 
some 780,000 leaflets on more than thirty 
target communities varying in population 
from about 500 to over 325,000.? Following 
each of these tests, ground observers in the 
target communities invariably called atten- 
tion to the active role of children in quickly 
collecting the leaflets from the ground and 
circulating them to others throughout the 
community. School activities were frequently 
interrupted as children deserted classrooms 
and school grounds to collect leaflets. On 
several occasions children even attempted 
to sell leaflets to observers and to inter- 
viewers from the project.* The active role 
of children was thus suggested through in- 
formal observation. This development was 
deemed important enough to warrant more 
systematic observation. 


3 For reports on these tests, see Melvin L. De 
Fleur and Edith D. Rainboth, ‘Testing Message 
Diffusion in Four Communities,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 17 (December, 1952), pp. 734-737. 
Also, @rjar @yen and Melvin L. De Fleur, “The 
Spatial Diffusion of An Airborne Leaflet Message,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LIX (September, 
1953), pp. 144-149. 

4A popular account of this as it took place in 
Project Revere’s Salt Lake City test can be found 
in “Postcards from Heaven,” Newsweek, (August 
13, 1951), pp. 70-71. 
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The reason the investigators were par- 
ticularly interested in the behavior of chil- 
dren stems from the usual structure of 
social control. Frequently, during wartime, 
severe restrictions against handling leaflets 
are levied against adults in certain target 
areas. These restrictions obviously reduce 
the communicative effectiveness of leaflets. 
On the other hand, children have seldom 
been subject to equally severe restraints. 
Thus it may be possible to inform the parents 
through the children, providing children 
are capable of learning and retelling the 
content of propaganda messages. For ex- 
ample, it has been the practice of American 
military forces to drop leaflets warning 
civilian populations in enemy industrial 
cities about forthcoming bombing raids. Such 
warnings serve several purposes. They pro- 
vide objective evidence of the humanitarian 
policies of the United States, they prevent 
needless loss of life, and they usually reduce 
war production when workers leave town 
rapidly for safety. The leaflet warning usu- 
ally occurs several days in advance of 
the announced bombing raid. To combat 
industrial setbacks, enemy leaders have at 
times prescribed the death penalty for per- 
sons apprehended with leaflets. However, 
even in severely controlled areas, if penalties 
were extracted from children for leaflet ac- 
tivity they were considerably less severe. 
Children, then, offer a potential channel 
through which the propagandist can reach an 
otherwise unreachable primary audience. 

To provide for the systematic observation 
of message diffusion, a study was designed 
involving eight small towns in western 
Washington State. These communities varied 
in population size from 1,015 to 1,800, but 
were essentially comparable in cultural, 
economic, and geographic characteristics. A 
total of 78,069 leaflets were dropped on the 
eight towns from small airplanes flying at 
altitudes around 500 feet. In every town 
the leaflet drops commenced at approx- 
imately 12:30 p.m. on a Wednesday, and the 
leaflets were spread over the entire city 
as evenly as possible. 

The exact number of leaflets dropped on 
a given town was determined by the size 
of its population and by an assigned leaflet 
ratio. Eight such ratios were employed, one 
for each town, starting at the lower extreme 
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with one leaflet for every four persons in the 
population, and doubling in a regular series 
to an upper limit of thirty-two leaflets per 
person. The assignment of the leaflet ratios 
to the various target towns followed a 
random procedure, and resulted in from 
325 to 37,600 leaflets being dropped on the 
test communities. 

The leaflet used was a 5 x 8-inch yellow 
card with black letters. The message warned 
the reader that “One raid by an enemy 
bomber’”’ could paralyze the normal means 
of communication—radios, telephones, news- 
papers—and necessitate the use of leaflets to 
impart official information. The reader was 
then asked to do three things: (1) to fill out 
the post card attached to the leaflet, which 
asked six brief questions, (2) to mail in 
the post card, postage free, and (3) to pass 
on extra leaflets to others. The leaflets also 
stated the importance of “spreading vital in- 
formation to everyone” and asked the ques- 
tion, “Did you talk about the leaflets with 
anyone?” thus stressing to the reader the 
importance of talking about the leaflet with 
others in his community. 

The major assessment of the response and 
amount of communication achieved by the 
leaflet was made by teams of interviewers 
in face-to-face interviews using a standard 
questionnaire. A representative sample of the 
population in each target community (one 
person, of school age or over, randomly se- 
lected from every other household) was inter- 
viewed. The respondents ranged in age from 
five years to sixty-five and over. The median 
age for all respondents was 40.7 years. With 
the available information it was possible to 
classify a given respondent as a child (16 
years of age or younger) or as an adult, and 
to classify his responses according to the 
size of his family. A total of 1,597 re- 
spondents were interviewed. 

The questionnaire posed eleven basic 
queries regarding the respondent’s contact 
with the leaflet and his subsequent behavior 
about the message content. Those respon- 
dents who first learned the message by pick- 
ing up the leaflet contributed to the physical 
diffusion of the message. Those people who 
received a leaflet from others, or heard the 
message orally, contributed to the social 
diffusion of the message. In each of the 
eight communities the interviewing was 
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started at approximately 9:00 a.m. on the 
first Saturday following the Wednesday 
leaflet drop. By prearrangement, the mass 
media (newspapers, radio and _ television 
broadcasters) refrained from mentioning the 
leaflet drops during the three-day period, so 
that the message diffusion remained unin- 
fluenced by mass media publicity and may 
be attributed to the leaflet itself. 


ACCURACY OF MESSAGE RECALL 


We shall refer to various parts of the popu- 
lation interviewed, and the following sum- 
mary is presented to help the reader keep 
these subpopulations in mind: 


Total number of interviews 1,597 
Children 225 
Adults 1,372 

Total number of message-knowers 858 
Learned by social diffusion 451 

Oral 87 
Pass-on 364 
Learned by physical diffusion 407 


One population of primary interest was 
the total number of message knowers in the 
eight towns. This group can be classified 
in various ways in order to characterize 
the communications network operating in the 
diffusion of the leaflet message. Of the 
1,597 respondents, a little more than half, 
54 per cent, were identified as message 
knowers. This classification was made on the 
basis of a content analysis of the verbatim 
responses of the interviewees to the question: 
“What did the leaflet say?” That is, the 
interviewers recorded the exact words of 
the respondents’ replies to this query, and 
these recorded statements were examined 
by a set of judges. If at least one “ear- 
mark” (important idea from the leaflet 
message) was judged to be present, the re- 
spondent was classified as a knower. Those 
with doubtful replies concerning the message 
content, cr those with incorrect replies, were 
added to these who said they did not know 
anything about the leaflet and were classi- 
fied as non-knowers. 

It was possible, however, to estimate 
more precisely the degree of communication 
achieved by subjecting the responses of the 
858 message-knowers to a second more rigor- 
ous content analysis. A six-category accuracy 
scale was devised. The most accurate cate- 
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gory included responses which contained six 
earmarks from the leaflet, three of which indi- 
cated what the respondent was asked to do 
(“fill it out,” “mail it in,” “pass it on”) and 
three of which indicated the respondent knew 
why he was to do it. The least accurate re- 
sponse on this six-point scale indicated that 
the respondent did not know any of the what 
or why items but did clearly express other 
miscellaneous items or ideas contained on the 
leaflet (and which could not have been 
learned from some other source). 

Two content analysts, working independ- 
ently, classified the responses of the 858 mes- 
sage-knowers by the six-point accuracy rat- 
ing scale. High agreement (96 per cent) was 
achieved between their judgments. The re- 
sults of the content analysis, with the median 
age of the respondents classified for each 
scale category, are presented in Table 1. 


TasLtE 1. THe Accuracy OF LEAFLET MESSAGE 
RECALL AND THE MEDIAN AGE OF RESPONDENTS 
IN Er1cHt TARGET Towns 


Per cent 
Number of 
of Total Median 
Accuracy Rating Knowers Knowers Age 
Total 858 100 
(Most accurate) 1 38 04 30 
2 145 17 33 
3 116 14 35 
4 216 25 35 
5 286 33 41 
(Least accurate) 6 35 04 42 
(Leaflet in hand 
when interviewed) 22 03 64 


It may be seen from Table 1 that about 
half the total target population knew some- 
thing about the leaflet message. There was, 
however, considerable variation in their ac- 
curacy of recall. For example, only 4 per 
cent of the knowers knew the what and the 
why of the message in complete detail. Also, 
more than half of the knowers could recall 
less than half of the message content. In 
general, there was a tendency for older re- 
spondents in the population to recall the leaf- 
let message less accurately; (though not re- 
ported in Table 1, this was equally true for 
both male and female respondents). Finally, 
there was some suggestion that the very aged 
respondents in the population were more apt 
to have retained a leaflet which was produced 
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when they were interviewed three days after 
the drop. 

Having staked out the boundaries of mes- 
sage-knowing more precisely, we turn to a 
consideration of how the various age groups 
became message-knowers, how informer and 
informed were related, and what they did 
with the message once they learned it. For 
these purposes, we shall use the most liberal 
criterion of message-knowing. That is, we will 
analyze the communications behavior of the 
858 respondents who knew at least one ear- 
mark of the leaflet message. 


SOCIAL RELATIONSHIP OF INFORMER TO 
INFORMED 


What proportion of the combined target 
population learned the message by soczal dif- 
fusion? This inquiry may be answered in 
two ways. The 451 respondents who learned 
the message by social diffusion represent, 
first of all, 28 per cent of the total interviewed 
population (N=1,597). Or, they also repre- 
sent 53 per cent of the message-knowers 
(N=858). 

Using the total interviewed population as 
the base, social diffusion varied from 15.2 per 
cent where the fewest leaflets were dropped, 
to 38.5 per cent where the most leaflets were 
dropped.® To what extent did this social diffu- 
sion take place between members of the same 
household, that is, from husband to wife, 
child to parent, etc.? For all eight target 
towns combined, significantly more social 
diffusion took place between persons from 
different households, than between persons 
from the same household. That is, social dif- 
fusion outside of household groups to social 
diffusion inside of household groups took 
place in a ratio of about six to four. Table 2 
presents the findings for the eight towns sep- 
arately and combined. 

Under the conditions specified in this test 
it is clear that considerable social diffusion 
took place beyond the mere interaction of 


members of the same household.® However, 


5 The corresponding range in physical diffusion 
was 10 to 49.9 per cent. 

6 This general finding apparently is not peculiar 
to the small towns of the present study. Similar 
results were found in Project Revere, Test 7, 
Number U:53-182. In this test 325,000 leaflets (onc 
leaflet per person) were dropped on Birmingham, 
Alabama. The leaflets contained the same message 
in both tests. However, in Test 7 face-to-face 
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Taste 2. SocraL DirFusion INSIDE AND OuTsIDE HOUSEHOLD GROUPS 
Difference 

Target Town Respondents Divided by the 
and Leaflets Learning by Inside Outside Standard Error of 

per Person Social Means Household Household the Difference 
Town Ratio Number Per cent Per cent 
Total 451 40.4 59.6 —8.31* 

A 1/4 35 34.3 65.7 —3.92* 

B 1/2 39 51.4 48.6 +0.36 

C 1/1 33 24.2 75.8 —6.45 

D 2/1 80 37.5 62.5 —4.62* 

E 4/1 48 41.6 58.4 —2.36* 

F 8/1 102 48.0 52.0 —0.81 

G 16/1 44 43.2 56.8 —1.82 

H 34.2 65.8 —5.57* 


32/1 70 


* Indicates difference significant beyond .05 level of confidence. 


further analysis of the social diffusion chan- 
nels outside the household indicates that the 
social interaction did not involve people far 
removed from each other either in physical 
or in social distance. In half of the eight towns 
not one person learned the message from a 
“stranger” (defined as someone the respond- 
ent had never met before). In the remaining 
towns the diffusion of the leaflet message be- 
tween strangers never accounted for more 
than 4 per cent of the social diffusion. In 
fact, most of the social diffusion took place 
between neighbors who lived within one 
block of each other, or between friends who 
lived within a few blocks of one another in 
the same community. 


interviews were not conducted. The measure of 
response was by mail-back of the postcard attached 
to the leaflet. A total of 10,012 leaflets were mailed 
back. Of these, 4,470 or 44.7 per cent were involved 
in social diffusion. Of these, in turn, 38 per cent 
involved interaction between members of the same 
household, and 57 per cent involved interaction 
between members of various households. This 
compares very closely with the results reported 
above for the eight small towns where 40.4 per 
cent of the social diffusion involved interaction 
between members of the same household, and 59.6 
per cent involved inter-household interaction. 


COMPARATIVE MEANS OF MESSAGE LEARNING 
BY CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The general nature of the interpersonal 
communication channels used in social dif- 
fusion have been described. We may now 
turn more specifically to the mechanics of 
social diffusion by examining how chil- 
dren and adults learn the leaflet message. 
First, how many children and adults in the 
combined target towns learned the message? 
The interview estimates of these numbers are 
presented in Table 3. 

Children represent about one in five of the 
total number of persons interviewed. Com- 
pared with adults, a significantly greater per- 
centage of the children knew the message (72 
versus 50.7 per cent; P is less than .001). 
The degree of association between age status 
and message knowing may be stated in terms 
of phi correlation as equal to —.46. 

We have noted that more than half of the 
858 message-knowers (53 per cent or 541 
cases) learned the message either by hearing 
it from someone or receiving a passed-on 
leaflet. In Table 4 the nature of this social 
diffusion is further analyzed. About one in 
five cases of social diffusion involved the 


TatLE 3. MESSAGE-KNowERS BY Cuitp AND ADULT AGE STATUS 


EL ACL TL AN 


nN TT A NT 


Age Status 
Children Adults Totals 
Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 
Totals 225 100.0 1372 100.0 1597 100.0 
Knowers 162 72.0 696 50.7 858 54.0 
Non-Knowcrs 63 28.0 676 49.3 739 46.0 


a 
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TABLE 4, CHANNEL OF SocrAL DIFFUSION IN THE MESSAGE-LEARNING OF CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


Channel of Social 

Diffusion Number 
Total 451 369 
Oral 87 59 
Pass-on 364 310 


Note: For one degree of freedom, chi-square is 


18, 


pure oral transmission of the message. Again, 
a significantly greater percentage of children 
than adults were involved (34 per cent of the 
children and 16 per cent of the adults; P is 
less than .001). Conversely, a significantly 
greater proportion of the adult social diffusion 
involved receiving a passed-on leaflet (P is 
less than .001). Thus a child was more apt 
to hear about the leaflet message, and an 
adult was more apt to have a leaflet passed 
on to him. 

From what source do children and adults 
receive their passed-on leaflets or hear the 
leaflet message? Are adults more apt to re- 
ceive a leaflet and hear the message from 
other adults or from children? How does this 
vary with the number of leaflets that are 
available in the target community? Some 
answers to these questions are suggested in 
Tables 5 and 6 where the amount and direc- 
tion of interaction between children and 
adults in high and low leaflet-ratio towns is 
summarized. 

The source of a passed-on propaganda mes- 
sage can be assumed to be important when: 
(1) the bearer comments favorably or un- 
favorably on the content as he passes it on 
to others, and (2) the impact of the comment 


Age Status 
Adults Children 
Per cent Number Per cent 
100 82 100 
16 28 34 
84 54 66 


14.1, P is less than .001, and phi-correlation equals 


varies with the differential age status of the 
interacting parties.” 

Unfortunately in the present instance we 
do not have any direct evidence on how the 
message-passer evaluated the content as he 
passed it on. We suspect that adults, as con- 
trasted with children, have a more structured 
response either negatively or positively as 
they engage in social diffusion. This may be 
so for a number of reasons: (1) Adults gen- 
erally are guided by a wider range of experi- 
ence and probably possess more verbal skills 
for the task of comprehending the leaflet mes- 


7 That older persons tend to be more influen- 

tial than younger ones in many communication 
situations has been suggested by a number of 
studies. See, for example: R. W. Berenda, The 
Influence of the Group on the Judgments of Chil- 
dren, Columbia University, 1950; K. Duncker, “Ex- 
perimental Modification of Children’s Food Pref- 
erences Through Social Suggestion,’ Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 33 (1938), pp. 
489-507; R. K. Merton, “Patterns of Influence and 
of Communications Behavior in a Local Com- 
munity,” in P. F. Lazarsfeld and F. N. Stanton, 
editors, Communications Research, 1948-1949, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1949, pp. 180-219; 
and F. A. Stewart, “A Sociometric Study of In- 
fluence in Southtown,” Sociometry, 10 (1947), 
pp. 11-31. 


TABLE 5. CHitp-ADULT INTERACTION: THE SoURCE OF SocIAL DIFFUSION IN Low-RatTio Towns 


Leaflet or Message Recipient 


Leaflet or Adults Children Total 
Message 

Scurce Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 
Total 116 100.0 29 100.90 145 100.0 
Adults 52 44.7 3 10.3 55 37.9 
Children 64 55.3 26 89.7 90 62.1 


Nore: For one degrce of freedom, chi-square is 11.3, P is less than .001, and phi-correlation equals 


oe 
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TABLE 6. Cu11.p-ADULT INTERACTION: THE SOURCE OF SOCIAL DIFFUSION IN HicH-Ratio Towns 
Leaflet or Message Recipient 

Leaflet or Adults Children Total 
Message 

Source Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 
Total 194 100.0 25 100.0 219 100.0 
Adults 94 48.5 2 8.0 96 43.8 
Children 100 51.5 23 92.0 123 56.2 


Nore: For one degree of freedom, chi-square is 14.8, P is less than .001, and phi-correlation equals 


26. 


sage; (2) most propaganda messages ulti- 
mately require the decision of adults in the 
target community; and (3) the social status 
of adults is more clearly crystallized and 
recognized in the community. These condi- 
tions may indirectly influence the reception of 
the message in transmission and color its in- 
terpretation by a receiving adult. Children, 
on the other hand, are probably more apt to 
be neutral transmitters in the social diffusion 
process. To the extent that this is true, the 
impact of the message will neither be 
strengthened nor weakened when children 
dominate the process of social diffusion. 
Tables 5 and 6 indicate that there is little 
variation in the pattern of social interaction 
regardless of the number of leaflets dropped 
on the target. That is, in both high and low 
leaflet ratio towns, more of the total leaflet 
passing and message telling can be attributed 
to children than to adults (significant at the 
one per cent level). As indicated in the corre- 
lation figure stated below each table, there is 
a moderate positive tendency for children to 
interact with children and adults to interact 
with adults. However, one significant differ- 
ence concerning these interactions may be 
noted. When there are few leaflets available 
(low ratio towns), adults receive more of 


their leaflets from children than from other 
adults (significant at the five per cent level). 
When there are many leaflets available (high 
ratio towns), an adult is as apt to receive a 
leaflet from another adult as he is from a 
child. Children, on the other hand, report re- 
ceiving their passed-on leaflets from other 
children to a greater degree than from adults, 
regardless of the number of leaflets available 
(significant at the one per cent level). 


COMPARISON WITH A LARGE CITY 


To what extent might these findings hold 
under similar test conditions in a large city? 
We may get some indication of the generality 
of social diffusion patterns by comparing the 
results above with those found in another 
study.® A total of 325,000 leaflets (one for 
every person in the population) bearing the 
same content were dropped on Birmingham, 
Alabama. The drop pattern, the day of the 
week, and the time of the day for the drop 
were exactly the same in both tests. The 
major difference in the tests was the way of 


8 This study dealing with ecological factors in 
message diffusion is reported in full by J. Gordon 
Shaw in a Technical Research Report at the 
Washington Public Opinion Laboratory, Document 
Number U:53-182. 


TABLE 7. Cuimp-ApULT INTERACTION: THE Source oF PASSED-ON LEAFLETS IN A LARGE City 
(Birmingham, Alabama) 


Leaflet Recipient 


Adults 
Leaflet 
Source Number Per cent 
Total 2968 100 
Adults is77 53 
Children 1391 47 


Children Total 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
885 100 3953 100 
162 18 1739 44 
723 82 2114 56 


Norte: For one degree of freedom, chi-square is 341.7, P is less than .001, and phi-correlation equals 


20, 
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measuring the source of passed-on leaflets. In 
the eight-town study the results are based on 
personal interviews. The Birmingham data 
reported in Table 7 are tabulations of the 
mailed-back leaflets involved in social diffu- 
sion. 

In comparing social diffusion in the large 
city (Table 7) with social diffusion in the 
small towns (Tables 5 and 6), we get a defi- 
nite indication that the general pattern of 
interaction involving children and adults is 
similar, regardless of city size. In Birming- 
ham, as well as in the eight small towns, chil- 
dren accounted for more leaflet passing than 
did adults (significant at the one per cent 
level). In addition, children, to a very high 
degree, are more apt to receive leaflets from 
other children in both places. One difference 
in the passing-on behavior may be noted. 
Adults receive slightly, but significantly (at 
the one per cent level) more leaflets from 
adults than from children in the large city. 
This is a reversal of the finding from the 
small towns and suggests the hypothesis that 
adult-to-adult interaction is relatively more 
important in large cities, whereas children 
are more apt to interact with adults in small 
towns. 


COMPARATIVE COMPLIANCE OF CHILDREN AND 
ADULTS WITH THE LEAFLET MESSAGE 


We have examined the ways in which the 
respondents claimed to have learned the leaf- 
let message. We may now turn to a considera- 
tion of how they reacted to the message after 
they learned it. That is, we are interested in 
the claimed compliance of adults and chil- 
dren with respect to their mailing, talking, 
and passing-on behavior. The latter two acts 
may be examined as they took place in the 
eight small towns and in Birmingham. The 
findings are summarized in Table 8. As all 
the Birmingham results are based on mailed- 


er nee 
——————-- 


Kight Small Towns 


— 


Adults Children 

Compliance (N=696) (N=162) 

Behavior Per cent Per cent 
Mailing 30.0 28.4 
Talking 77.9 89.5 
Passing 18.9 48.1 
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back cards, no percentages are reported on 
mailing compliance. The slightly varying N’s 
on which the proportions for talking and pass- 
ing in Birmingham are based are due to vari- 
ation in the completeness of response in 
mailed-back cards. 

It is clear from Table 8 that the pattern of 
compliance to the leaflet message was strik- 
ingly similar in the small towns and in the 
large city. In both places children claim to 
talk about and pass on the leaflets to a sig- 
nificantly greater extent than do adults. The 
children in the small towns are slightly more 
active than the big city children, whereas the 
adult pattern was very similar in both places. 

There was no significant difference in the 
mailing behavior of children and adults in 
the eight small towns. The magnitude of re- 
sponse to the claimed mailing behavior in this 
case is also very comparable to findings of 
other studies. For example, in Project Re- 
vere’s Salt Lake City study 30 per cent of 
the adults interviewed by telephone, and 30 
per cent of the adults interviewed face-to- 
face, claimed to have mailed in the message.® 
Thus the finding that about one in three of 
the persons in the target area will claim to 
have complied with the leaflet message re- 
questing a mail-back response appears to be 
a very stable one. 

The high degree of talking compliance re- 
ported in Table 8 may indicate a high inter- 
est level in these communities with regard to 
the leaflet. It should be emphasized, however, 
that we do not know how much of the talking 
resulted in new message-knowers in the com- 
munities. Not only did most of the respond- 
ents claim to have talked to someone about 
the leaflets, but they often claimed to have 


® Otto N. Larsen, “The Comparative Validity 
of Telephone and Face-to-Face Interviews,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, 17 (August, 1952), pp. 
471-476. 


TaBLE 8. COMPARATIVE COMPLIANCE WITH THE LEAFLET MESSAGE BY ADULTS AND CHILDREN 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Adults Children 
(Talking) (N=3251) (N=921) 
(Passing) (N=3192) (N=890) 

Per cent Per cent 

76.0 82.6 

19.0 35.4 


A A 
a et 
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CHILDREN AND ADULTS IN PROPAGANDA DIFFUSION 


talked to several persons. The frequency pat- 
tern is reflected in the following figures: 


Median Number of 
Persons Talked to 
Eight Towns Birmingham 
Children 5.0 4.4 
Adults 3.0 3.6 


Thus, not only did a greater proportion of 
children claim to have talked to others about 
the leaflet, but they also claimed to have 
talked, on the average, to more people, both 
in the small towns and in the large city. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


With regard to knowing the message, we 
may summairze as follows: In the combined 
eight towns slightly more than half of the in- 
terviewed population knew the leaflet mes- 
sage three days after the drop. Children were 
more apt to be message-knowers than were 
adults. The degree of message knowing, how- 
ever, varied considerably. Only four per cent 
of all the knowers could be scored as accu- 
rately knowing the entire essential content of 
the leaflet. More than half of the knowers 
knew less than half of the leaflet content. 
Younger message knowers tended to know 
more of the leaflet content than older message 
knowers. While age made a difference in the 
degree of leaflet content known, sex did not 
make a difference. Males and females tended 
to know the leaflet content equally well at a 
given age level. 

With regard to how the message was 
learned, we may summarize as follows: social 
diffusion accounted for slightly more than 
half of the message-knowing in the combined 
eight towns. Significantly more social diffu- 
sion took place between members of separate 
households than between members of the 
same household. (Similar results were found 
in Birmingham.) Most of the social diffusion 
took place between friends and neighbors 
who lived within one block of each other, 
while the diffusion between “strangers” 
(someone the respondents had never met be- 
fore) was negligible, never accounting for 
more than four per cent of the social diffusion 
in any given target town. Over-all, there was 
proportionally more social diffusion in those 
target towns where relatively few leaflets 
were available than in those towns where a 
ereat volume of leaflets were dropped. 
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A child was more apt to learn the leaflet 
message through oral diffusion than was an 
adult. Children received passed-on leaflets 
almost exclusively from other children in 
both the small towns and the large city test. 

Adults received passed-on leaflets in ap- 
proximately equal proportions from adults 
and children in the small towns. However, in 
the large city, adults received significantly 
more leaflets from other adults. The amount 
of social diffusion will vary with the number 
of leaflets available in a target community, 
but the pattern of child-adult interaction re- 
mains relatively constant regardless of the 
number of the leaflets. 

With regard to complying with the mes- 
sage, we may summarize as follows: Propor- 
tionally more children than adults engage in 
passing on leaflets to others in both the small 
towns and the large city test. Likewise, pro- 
portionally more children than adults claimed 
to have engaged in conversation about the 
leaflet with others. In these conversations, 
the average child claimed to have talked to 
more people about the leaflet than did the 
average adult in both the small towns and 
the large city test. 

About one person in every three inter- 
viewed claimed to have mailed back a leaflet. 
(This finding was supported by Project Re- 
vere’s Salt Lake City study.) There was no 
significant difference in the proportionate 
mailing response of children and adults in 
the small towns. 


DISCUSSION 


This investigation has been concerned with 
certain factors operating in the social diffu- 
sion of a propaganda message. Social diffu- 
sion involves the exchange of a message be- 
tween two or more persons in a specified 
population. Under most conditions, not every- 
one in a target community will have direct ac- 
cess to a message as it is transmitted by the 
medium. For this reason, the success of 
propaganda operations can depend largely 
on how much social diffusion is stimulated. 

The degree of social diffusion achieved will 
undoubtedly vary with many circumstances 
including the nature of the message content; 
the composition, mobility, and other char- 
acteristics of the population; and with the 
stress context of the occasion (such as war- 
time conditions, the imposition of legal re- 
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strictions, etc.). In this paper we have dealt 
with data collected under conditions which 
posed only a hypothetical threat to the tar- 
get populations and no arbitrary restrictive 
conditions were in effect. An adequate re- 
sponse was generated, however, for the pur- 
pose of analyzing some of the mechanics of 
social diffusion. 

We have concentrated on an analysis of 
age as an influence in social diffusion. That 
is, our attention has been focused on the 
comparative role of adults and children in the 
learning of a message, the retention of its 
content, and the compliance with the leaflet’s 
intent. 

The study of these relationships may have 
considerable practical significance for propa- 
gandists. While we emphasize that the find- 
ings reported here are relative to the speci- 
fied test conditions, we also suggest that they 
may have a practical potential beyond these 
restrictions. This is so because there is a high 
probability that the communications role of 
children is quite consistent under several geo- 
graphical, ideological, psychological, and so- 
cial conditions. The restrictions in movement 
and social intercourse that are placed in 
adults, either through normal commitments 
or arbitrary fiat, are not always applicable 
or enforceable with children even under the 
severe conditions of totalitarianism. Thus it 
is plausible to hypothesize that the active and 
vigorous communications role displayed by 
children under the test conditions discussed 
would be found under many other conditions. 
This hypothesis would be worthy of further 
investigation. 

While we have particularly noted the ac- 
tive role of children in social diffusion and 
their keen ability in message recall, we must 
not overlook the possibility that adults ful- 
fill a qualitatively different function in the 
diffusion process. Thus while children are 
undoubtedly important neutral transmitters 
of the message, adults, by virtue of their de- 
veloped status position in the community and 
their advanced verbal and comprehensive 
skill, not only transmit the message, but may 
also influence its reception, directly or indi- 
rectly, negatively or positively. 

The effectiveness of any form of communi- 
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cation is commonly thought to depend to a 
considerable extent upon who delivers it. 
Thus the impact and the credibility of a mes- 
sage depends in part on the general charac- 
ter of the source, or, more precisely, depends 
on how the audience perceives the general 
character of the communicator and whether 
they recognize his role as involving origina- 
tion of the message, endorsement of the mes- 
sage, or mere transmission of the message. 

If, for example, a prestige source in the 
community (a person with high status) en- 
dorses a message while passing it on to 
others (even if this endorsement is only 
the mere act of his bothering to pass it on), 
it may be hypothesized that it will have a 
greater impact than if it were merely re- 
ceived directly from the medium or casually 
accepted from some active youngster. In this 
particular study we do not have any direct 
evidence on message impact resulting from 
the age status of the social diffusion source. 
However, we have indicated the extent to 
which adults engage in the social diffusion 
of a leaflet message, and we have noted that 
adult-instigated interaction is mainly directed 
toward other adults and not toward children. 
Subsequent studies on social diffusion of 
propaganda messages might profitably be di- 
rected toward examining the following 
questions: (1) To what extent is the message- 
passer perceived as the originating source of 
the message, as endorser of the message, or 
as a mere neutral transmitter of the message? 
(2) How does the retention, acceptance, and 
compliance with the message vary with the 
perceived status and credibility of the 
passer? 

We suspect that these are crucial issues in 
determining the impact of the propaganda 
content, particularly when social diffusion 
involves adult-adult or child-adult relations. 
In this latter instance, contact is readily 
achieved largely because of the intiative and 
high mobility of children. However, there 
is little evidence to suggest any critical 
effect on communication (the understanding 
of the message) when extreme age groups 
interact. These propositions should, in any 
case, be subjected to definitive empirical 
test. 
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